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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


STOCKHOLDERS 
OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Will be held at the Meeting-house, Race and 15th Streets, 
on Third day, Twelfth month 7th, at 13 o’clock P. M. 


Gro. W. Hancock, 
FANNIE A. wieteeee, | Clerks. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY. 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania Peace Society, 


AND 


DONATION DAY FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 


Will be held 12th month 15th, 
At St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia; morning, afternoon 
and ovenng am sessions. 


Miceli of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowaAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. ROBERTS, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
HENRY M. Larne, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* SAMPLE CoPiEs.— We send out this week a number of sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be interested in such a 
paper. The copies sent are of course free-will offerings, and we 
trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS THOMPSON SHOURDS 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter-of ite contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@a 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FENCING 
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Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 


order at short notice, and any length desired. 


Suitable for any kind of 
are driven in the ground, 














A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. - 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 7 


109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

TENTH MONTH 1st, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
Less, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 


MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 








EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any. 


of the offices of the Company : 


New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. Fow er, V.-Pres. 
Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. gay~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@aa 


LypiA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


sexs WM. HEACOCK, 24% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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[Fen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





To SuPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 


The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTIon, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Cheapest and largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement. of 
» farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
yx cannot get here, write for wants. 
29 [am in communication with all 
~ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 











COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, ‘ 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL : 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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WANTED. — Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 


SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SoUTH CAROLINA. 





L & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 


AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, ist month ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lirrep, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


“good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
8t., Philadelphia. 


[Aris FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. Di 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED IN A SMALL 


° family ; middle-aged woman preferred. Address 
N. J., Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers.. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRI- 
AL SCHOOL OF AIKEN, 8. C. 


Will be ‘held on Sixth day, Twelfth month 10th, 1886, 
at 1717 Vine St., Phila., from 10 A. M.to10P. M. All are 
cordially invited. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 


THoMas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

7 A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 








Third day, Twelfth month 7th. 
STUART WOOD, Philadelphia, 


Subject: “ Incidents of Travel in Russia.” 


Third day, Twelfth month 14th. 


ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 
Philadelphia, 
Subject : “ Personal Experiences of a Residence 
in India.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 


Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar's 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the roomsof the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, orat 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 
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Vol. XLIII., No.49. 
GOD'S JUDGMENT. 
TWO theologians of different creeds, 

Whose lives had been one noble, earnest strife 
To save each other’s soul from that dread wrath 
Reserved for sowers of all noxious seeds, 

Their ends ungained, passed from this mortal life 
And entered heaven each by a different path. 


They met before the throne of God the Just, 
Cried each . “ And art thou here? Then I am lost 
Forgive, O Lord, the error of my ways!” 
* Then said the Just One: “ Still hold fast thy trust; 
Ye both are saved with all your following host, 
Since each hath taught to all, Love, Faith and Praise.”’ 


—E. WHITNEY, in Century. 


Sas a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MINISTRY. 


I HAVE felt it right to give expression to some 
thoughts upon this subject, through your columns, to 
perhaps induce some to examine the ideas they hold 
regarding the ministry from another standpoint than 
the one which they have been accustomed to take. 
Perhaps, too, to remove some of the almost super- 
stitious notions regarding it some have held, and to 
encourage some drooping spirit to hold on its way in 
obedience to the light given. We want, first, to con- 
sider the purpose Of the ministry among us as a So- 
ciety. Its first object appears to me to be to confirm 
the immediate revelations of the Father’s will to 
those to whom the ministrations may be addressed, 
whether those conditions be doubting, halting for 
clearer light, indifference, or wilful neglect ; and the 
second to unfold such of the principles of truth as 
the minister may clearly understand, as the result of 
his or her own experience, in obedience to the reve- 
lations of that truth to them—or in the expounding 
the character and practical applications of truth, as 
revealed to others in former ages, as may be found in 
the Scriptures, or the setting forth the truth of the 
fundamental principle which we claim lies under- 
neath all true religion; to convince the minds of 
others who may be present in our meetings, that a 
spiritual religion, founded on the immediate revela- 
lation of the laws of God to the individual soul, is 
best calculated to meet all the needs of the soul, and 
secure its highest happiness. 

The next pointof inquiry is, Whence and what 
are the qualifications for such a ministry ? 

Inasmuch as God is alone cognizant of the spir- 
itual conditions of those assembled, so only He can 
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judge what will be most appropriate to meet their 
needs ; hence it is necessary that the minister re- 
ceives direct from that source that which should be 
spoken, in order to benefit those who may be con- 
vened. And hence no amount of study or intellec- 
tual attainments, without this special call and revelation, 
will qualify anyone forsuch a mission. This thought 


| pre-supposes in some minds that all the qualification 


for this service must be received after a meeting has 
assembled, and that anything that may be thought of 
previous to such assembling would only be of man’s 
contriving, and hence would not be a true Gospel 
message. And this view is largely entertained 
throughout the Society. While I admit itas a gen- 
eral fact, still lest some young and inexperienced 
minds may stumble over it, as I have done, I will 
state that it is not always the case, but that the Lord 
does sometimes give his minister a clear sight of the 
service to be signified before tie hour of the meeting 
arrives. I found this especially true in my own ex- 
perience on my first visit to Philadelphia witha min- 
ute. My first conscious thought on awakening, on 
the morning of the quarterly meeting, was that at the 
meeting ~ should meet a certain state of mind, and 
that it would be my place to deliver a message ex- 
pressly adapted to that state. I put it from me for 
the reasons above stated, but it would recur again and 
again, and I as often put it away, but as soon as the 
meeting gathered, it all opened before me in clear- 
ness, with the command to deliver the message, which 
I did, and at the close of the meeting a friend came 
to me saying the message was for her, and she was 
grateful to the dear Lord for sending it, for it had 
lifted a great burden from her. 

These occurrences have been occasional since, and 
in some instances when I have been led to appoint 
meetings among those not in membership with us, a 
clear sight has come to me without seeking for it af 
what truths were to be delivered, and such have 
often proved among the most favored and satisfacto- 
ry seasons. Now, I would not be understood by this 
that we are to seek to know, or to study what is to be 
delivered by us who are called to the ministry, but 
that we must not reject these openings where they 
come to us, as not being of divine revelation, and be- 
ing unsuitable for a meeting which may be held after 
such revelations are made. 

Another important thought in connection with 
this phase of my subject which is the result of my 
experience, but which is either overlooked or imper- 
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fectly understood among us, is this, that in the ne- 
cessary preparation which all true ministers have to 
pass through before the command to speak is given, 
and which consists not only in perfect obedience to 





such of the divine laws as they are required to obey | 


for their own purification, but also in receiving a 
clear understanding of the principles they may at 
first be required to enunciate,—during this time of 
preparation many bright and clear openings are 
made to the mind which are yet not lawful to utter, 


but are to be stored away for future use. And in the | 


earlier stages of their ministry, as well as all along in 
their experience, many things will be revealed which 


which will be stored in memory’s treasury, so that, 
as the minister advances in the occupancy of this 
gift, these things will be brought to mind, either to 
more fully illustrate the idea he is presenting, or to 
confirm its truth. It thus becomes a fact that few 
sermons are delivered, the main points of which have 
not been thoroughly digested at sometime previous to 
delivery, though the application may be specially 
adapted for the occasion on which it is delivered, 


thus verifying that truth, that the Lord’s servants | 


may be permitted to hand forth from the Lord’s 
_ treasury “ things both new and old.” It is therefore 
none the less a direct requirement of the divine mind 
that they should then be delivered, nor are they any- 





thing but a revelation of divine truth to the minister | 
because that revelation has been made at a previous | 


time,and it is therefore none the less a gospel mes- 


Another idea largely prevailing among us, and 
which has in some ways worked an injury to the 
ministry, or to its usefulness, is that every word ut- 
tered by the minister is at the time a direct revela- 
tion, or gift from the divine Spirit. And this idea 


has often led into rambling, desultory, and discon- | 


nected discourses, beginning well, and in the life, but 
soon getting beyond it, and ending by burthening 
the whole meeting, or in the adoption of phraseology 
and expression which mar an otherwise good dis- 
course. And sometimes it has been manifested in a 
long preamble, claiming all they utter is of divine 
origin, while those assembled cannot so receive it. 
The truth is, as I understand it, the divine in giving 
these messages to his human instruments, gives them 
a perception of the condition of the state to be ad- 
dressed, or the truth, or principle to be enunciated, 
or expounded, and then the instrument uses such 
language as it is accustomed to, for presenting it. 


guage, the illiterate and uncultured will use illiterate 
and uncultured language, the practical mind will use 
terse, vigorous and plain expressions, the logical mind 
will reason closely and logically to its conclusions, 


while those who allow themselves to be diffuse and | 


flowery in their style of expression will be more 
elaborate and flowery in their presentation of their 
subject. Yet the truth conveyed will in each case be 
the same. This thought or truth then will show that 


those who have a call to the ministry should use | 


their natural powers under the laws given them, to 
cultivate their forms of expression,so as to give the 





| such acknowledgment. 
| gift isconferred may be thankful that no further or 
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idea revealed to them its greatest force, and so be 
productive of the most good. And a recognition of 
the truth, as I have thus endeavored to state it, in- 
stead of a blind notion that every word we utter js 
of divine origin at the time of utterance, I feel wij} 
cause many to more carefully examine the nature of 
the call they claim is entrusted to them, and prevent 
many appearances that are not called for by the di- 
vine mind, but only have their origin in the desire 
of the creature to be doing something to aid the Di- 
vine in His work among the children of men. 


As, then, the work of the true minister is to cheer- 


| fully and willingly carry to the people such messages 
will not be required to be spoken at the time, but | 


as are given him by the divine mind, so he will ever 
feel that his reward for the service will come from 
Him, both directly in the consciousness they have 
done what they understood him to require; or indi- 
rectly from the expressions of those who have been 
ministered unto, when the Father sees it best that en- 
couragement should come from such asource. And 
right here lies one of the greatest snares that beset 
the feet of the minister, and against which he needs 
to be ever on his guard. In his earlier experiences 
it often takes the form of desire to be acknowledged 
by the meeting of which he is a member, so he may 
be liberated to labor in a wider field, and where this 
acknowledgment is withheld, such often let in dis- 
couragements, and sometimes conclude they have 
no gift, and at others that Friends are insensible to 
the call given them With this portion of encourage- 
ment the true minister has really no concern. It is 
his duty to bear his message faithfully and in humil- 
ity, and when thisis done as the master directs, he 
has done his duty—whether those to whom the mes- 
sage is delivered hear or not. He should only be 
anxious to feel the divine approval, and having this, 
should rest in the trust that if He sees best, instru- 
mental encouragement will be given. It may be that 
the gift conferred may only be required to be exer- 
cised in their own meeting, and that no call will be 
extended to labor in so wide a field as to require the 
endorsement or acknowledgment of the Society, and 
that its mission will be fully accomplished without 
And they to whom such a 


deeper responsibilities are laid upon them. 

It has become a saying in the society that when a 
minister manifests a desire to be acknowledged it is 
a true indication that the time has not yet come for 
it, and it is generally true. For while their minds 


| are thus turned there is not that entire dependence 
Hence the learned or cultured will use cultured lan- | 


on, and implicit trust in the divine spirit that should 
be the experience of one entrusted with such a ser- 
vice. It may, however, be possible that those to 
whom is entrusted a care of the ministry may allow 
prejudices to warp their judgment regarding the time 
or necessity for an acknowledgment of a minister. 
We must remember we too are human, and with our 
best intentions are liable to make mistakes. Some- 
times the dress of one who is appearing in public, (as 
we term it), is not in the approved form ; sometimes 
the phraseology differs from that we have been ac- 
customed to; sometimes the tone and manner of ex- 
pression vary from the standard we have formed ; and 

















then, instead of seeking for divine instruction, and 
feeling for the evidence of the true life, we allow pre- 
judices on these accounts to lead us to form incorrect 
opinions upon the testimonies delivered. While it 
mav be in most cases requisite that the whole of these 
things just adverted to should somewhat conform to 
the usages among Friends, it does not by any means 
follow that a gospel message, such as should be ac- 
knowledged by the Society, may not be given to one 
who does not in all things conform to our standards, 
and a proper recognition of such a testimony by plac- 
ing this added responsibility upon the messenger will 
lead to what may appear a more consistent conform- 
ity. 

' have written the above in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but from a feeling that there was need of a 
more full understanding of the subject in some parts 
of the Society, to the end that a true gospel ministry 
may not only be continued among us, but that the 
opening buds of promise in this direction may be nur- 
tured, cultivated and sustained, though proper en- 
couragement and a just appreciation of the require- 
ment imposed upon them where they claim to be en- 
deavoring to obey divine commands. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 
Mendon Center, N. Y., Eleventh month 21. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

THOSE who read the heading of this article may feel 
inclined to ask, What more? So much has been said 
and written to perpetuate the memory of this valued 
Friend, that it might seem as if the scroll had been 
fairly filled up. Notwithstanding that much has been 
said, and well said; and that his own writings and 
his beautiful life would have served as a perpetual 
memorial without an added word by way of praise; 
still, I desire to offer my little tribute, humble as it 
may be, to the worth of one who, wherever he went, 
seemed to leave an impress for good. 

When those who have rendered eminent service 
to the church or state, have been removed from our 
midst, there is, in human nature, a kindly feeling 
that would hold up to view whatever merits may be 
claimed for the departed, and cast the veil of oblivion 
over all the frailties and shortcomings of their lives. 
Such laudation usually comes at an early date after 
the removal, and it may, or may not,stand the test 
of time. But, when the warm glow of eulogy has 
subsided, and the emotional ardor has been followed 
by asobersense of reflection, the real and the fictitious 
soon begin to separate, and to continue their diverg- 
ence until the latter has found its appropriate place 
in the realms of oblivion, and the former has become 
permanently engraved upon the record of meritorious 
fame. 

Several years have now elapsed since our beloved 
Friend completed the period of his probation and 
“laid his armor by;” but the memory of*his good 
deeds is still fresh and fragrant, and the sense of his 
gain and of our loss, seems almost as vivid as it did 
on his burial day. ' . 

It appeared to some of us, who were by many years 
his juniors, that he had been sent on four distinct 
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missions ; and that he fulfilled each with a complete- 
ness as unusual as it was acceptable to his friends, 
and valuable to our society. He was a favored min- 
ister, a gifted writer, a devoted philanthropist, and a 
cultured gentleman. High as he stood in each of 
these positions, he was so becomingly modest and so 
sincerely humble that self was always kept in the 
background, and opposition was overcome by meek- 
ness rather than by force. 

In our large assemblies, when he arose to deliver 
a gospel message, the expression of his countenance, 
the deliberation of his manner, and the tone of his 
voice all gave evidence that he was awfully impressed 
with the responsibility of being a mere instrument, 
through which a call was to be sounded, to some 
lethargic or heedless state; or a word.of encourage- 
ment given to the disconsolate. No parade of erudi- 
tion, no vanity of eloquence, no effusive egotism 
marred the solemnity of his sermons, which were as 
beautiful in the simplicity of their diction, as they 
were direct and forcible in their application. His 
care was to attend to the concern ; the language took 
care of itself. 

As an author and a compiler it may be safe to say 
that he has left no equal in our branch of the Society 
of Friends. To the important work of editing the 
writings of our early Friends, also of presenting to 
the inquirers of our own and of other religious de- 
nominations, a correct and readable account of our 
views and testimonies, he brought together a combi- 
nation of qualifications which in an especial manner 
seemed to fit him for its performance. Conscientious 
in accuracy, indefatigable in research, judicious in 
making extracts, cautious in statement, and modest 
in assertion, his works are an index to bis character ; 
and when to all these qualifications is added that of 
ripe scholarship, and to this is superadded a firm con- 
viction of duty which prompted him to undertake 
the work, we have all the conditions for the author- 
ship of religious books. His writings alone would 
serve as a monument to their author, which should 
be as lasting as the life of our Society. It is to be 
hoped that they. are read and appreciated by our 
younger as well as older members. They contain 
valuable truths and sound sentiments expressed in 
good English. 

As a philanthropist he was cautious, non-combat- 
ive, temperate and circumspect. He did not believe 
in committing one evil in order to eradicate another ; 
but, judging from his course of action, we may sup- 
pose that in his philanthropic, as in his other work, 
he was prompted by a sense of duty, and endeavored 
by close circumspection to keep within the limits of 
his call. “To spend and be spent” might be his por- 
tion; but to wound a brother, or to sacrifice a prin- 
ciple, was what he strove most strenuously to avoid. 

Those who have been privileged to mingle with 
our Friend in the social circle, may recall his beauti- 
ful refinement, his scholarly though modest conver- 
sation, his cheerfulness tempered with gravity, and 
his simple but winning manner. Young people, and 
even children, were attracted to him by the sweet- 
ness of his countenance, the softness of his voice, the 
delicacy of his manner, and the unmistakable hu- 
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mility which marked all his intercourse in society. 
Whether we regard him as minister, author, phil- 
anthropist or gentleman, we cannot fail to esteem and 
admire him; and if it was our privilege to enjoy his 
acquaintance, and to mingle with him on terms of fa- 
miliarity, we may well say that we knew one whose 
conduct out of meeting did not detract from the 
weight of his ministry,and whom we could thor- 
oughly respect after we had learned to love him. 
The perusal of his “Life” gives an insight into 
his character and his exercises ; but his meekness and 
his modesty can be appreciated only by those who 
knew him personally, and thus had the opportunity 
to observe how beautiful was the life of one who was 
amiable and refined by nature, intellectually devel- 
oped by culture, improved by mingling in good so- 
ciety, and more than all, and far above all his accom- 
plishments, who was regulated by the influence of 
Divine grace. Such a life was that of Samuel M. 
Janney. Dts 
Eleventh month 19, 1886. 


JOHN, THE BELOVED DISCIPLE:' 
IT becomes now in order to endeavor to present 
somewhat of the personality of the holy and humble 
, disciple of the Christ, who in the judgment of nine- 
teen Christian centuries saw most deeply into the 
heart of the Blessed Jesus and expressed most per- 
fectly His inmost teachings. We imagine him dur- 
ing the days of Christ’s ministry as in the bloom of 
youth, full of sympathy and Jove for the Man of Sor- 
rows, a helpful and a holy one, sitting meekly at the 
feet of the Teacher, and yet prompt on all occasions 
to carry out every behest of the Master. They were 
preéminently Master and scholar. All that has ever 
been realized of this endearing relation was realized 
by this perfect brotherhood of the Spirit between the 
Christ and his beloved desciple. He has been known 
asthe “one of the breast,” from his leaning on the 
bosom of Jesus at the last Passover supper before the 
crucifixion. He was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman 
probably belonging to Bethsaida, and of Salome, 
having an older brother James, also a disciple. 
Zebedee and Salome were comparatively in easy cir- 
cumstances, having hired servants and owning boats 
and nets. John followed his father’s occupation, and 
weare told that Salome ministered to Jesus of her 
substance. 

In Matthew’s gospel (4; 18), it is related that after 
the fasting and temptation, when Jesus was walking 
meditatively by the sea of Galilee, he saw the young 
men Simon and Andrew casting a net in the sea, and 
invited them to join him in his pilgrimage. “ Straight- 
way they left their nets and followed him.” A won- 
derful influence must have been exerted on their 
minds by this simple mandate or invitation, that they 
left their nets upon the shore, and recognizing the 
Teachier and Master “ left all and followed him.” 

To Jesus had come the revelation of the great 
foundation truth of all true religion—* The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand!” the voice of God is in the 
soul of man, and is leading and guiding the obedient 
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and sincere to the true restand peace. “ Repent ye,” 
says Christ, “ for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
(Matthew 4;21.) As they pass on, behold two brothers 
mending their nets in a boat with their father 
Zebedee. Jesuscalled them to come to him, and im- 
mediately they left their father and followed him. 
There is no time to waste. 
the great truth “The Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

The Jewish Synagogue is the place for this teaching 

of the gospel of the Kingdom, and the four young 

men called thus wonderfully to attend on this min- 

istry are the witnesses. The ministration to the body 

and tothe mind followed immediately on the in- 

struction, for with him was the power of healing. 

“And there followed him great multitudes from 

Galilee and Decapolis and Jerusalem and Judea and 

from beyond Jordan.” 

The group (Master and disciples) went up into the 
mountains, and the Christ sat down upon some mossy 
stone, perhaps beneath a shadowy tree, and his young 
friends gathered about him eager for his words of 
power. He is willing to converse, and falls gently 
into his annunciation of the beatitudes. Youth de- 
sires blessing, and he explains who are the blessed. 
The poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
heaven. Those that have to mourn; for they shall 
be comforted. The meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth. Those that desire righteousness; for they 
shall obtain it. The merciful and tender ; for they 
shall receive mercy. The pure in heart; for they 
shall see God. The peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the sons and daughters of God. Then, foresee- 
ing what will be the consequence of his simple and 
divine preaching of the Kingdom of God, he pro- 
nounces the heavenly beatitude on those who will 
soon be persecuted for righteousness’ sake, “ for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Then follows the wondrous lesson in ethics; the 
loftiest and purest that mankind has ever known. As 
we read the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of Matthew’s 
gospel, we wonder not that great multitudes of his 
countrymen followed him in a rapturous devotion in 
trustful dependence. He was a comforter, healing 
diseases, soothing and strengthening troubled souls. 
“Have mercy on us, thou Son of David,” was the cry 
of the afflicted, and the blessed one went about all 
the cities and villages teaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing the sick in body and in mind. 

At length he sends forth his chosen disciples 
among the tribes of Israel, for he sees the urgent need 
of the people “distressed and scattered, as sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd.” Asthey gothey are to proclaim 
the great new truth, “The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” They were to be friends, helpers and com- 
forters of their brethren, the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel. They must learn to recognize the truth of 
the Indwelling God, and of the possibility of coming 
immediately unto the ultimate verity that God was 
ready to teach his truth to the individual mind that 
was ready humbly to listen to the inspeaking voice. 

Such was the school of Christ in which these sin- 
cere hearted younganen were prepared for the min- 
istry of this gospel of the true sovereignty of the 
Heavenly Father, the spiritual nature of which was 
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to displace priest and ritual, and establish on its true 
basis the new dispensation. Yet heseems to see the 
hopelessness of their ecclesiasticism. Self-interest, 
pride, ambition, ritualism of the vainest kind, had 
corrupted the Judaism of that day insomuch that even 
the Christ seemed almost to despair of the situation. 
It was his mission to be the savior of his race and na- 
tion. 

Told by his disciples that he had offended the 
high professing and proud Pharisees, he answered 
enigmatically, “Every plant that my heavenly father 
planted not, shall be rooted up.” Yet he could not 
bring himself to teach his simple divine message to 
any but the House of Israel. The humble and eager 
multitude followed him into the mountain solitudes, 
desiring and pleading to be released from their mala- 
dies, often doubtless the result of sin, but less eager 
for the high spiritual verities which it was his to 
hand forth. At length comes the time when the 
mission of Jesus seems frustrated by cruel death by 
violence. Strange and terrible must have been this 
awakening to the disciples, but especially to Peter, 
James and Jobn, admitted to special intimacy with 
the blessed master, the shock must have been crush- 
ing. Notwithstanding the definiteness of the Christ, 
who declared so steadily that his work was to call 
men back to a spiritual allegiance to an Indwelling 
God and to an ethical system of such purity that it 
seemed rather of heaven than earth, up to the close 
of his work they evidently looked for the establish- 
ment of earthly power for the kingly teacher. Now 
he must die theshameful death of the malefactor, and 
Peter denies him outright. John follows his Master 
into the hall of the High Priest, and was present at 
the crucifixion. John stood by the cross of agony, 
with Mary, the beart-stricken mother, Mary the wife 
of Clopas, and Mary Magdalen. “When Jesus saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, “ Woman behold 
thy son!” Then saith he to the disciple, “ Behold 
thy mother!” And from that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own house. For that hour the dear suf- 
ferer gave up his spirit on the cross. 

Denied and rejected by the most rigid of the high 
professing Jews (the Pharisees), forsaken by nearly 
all his chosen ones who were to have been partakers 
of his ministry, we may imagine the dispair of sor- 
row that must have crushed the spirit of the beloved 
disciple in the first bitter hour. 

The resurrection is the completion of the won- 
drous story, and is above all speculation. It is not in 
our power to add anything to the evidences, and we 
can only say that it is quite beyond all ordinary hu- 
man experience. 
anything else than this would have recalled to its al- 
legiance the scattered church of the disciples, and 
given its glorious impulse to the work of recalling 
mankind to the truth. 

The bold testimony and the martyrdom of Stephen, 
the conversion of Paul by the manifestation of Divine 
Light directly to his spirit, were events full of poten- 
cy to the progress of the Church; and “ mighty grew 
the word of God and prevailed.” 

About twenty vears after the crucifixion occurred 
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the first council at Jerusalem, at which John was 
present, he beingthen one of the pillars of the Church 
at Jerusalem. The enlightenment of his mind at this 
time is known, as he concurred in the conclusion of 
the fathers to release heathen converts from Jewish 
ceremonial law. 

The first General Epistle of John to the Christian 
Church, is assigned to the year 90 A.D. He must 
then have been a venerable man, having had such 
opportunities of instruction from the Christ as were 
unparalleled, and such experiences as baptized his 
life into a wisdom that was rather of heaven than of 
earth. 

He announces this message to mankind as from 
the everlasting God himself, that he is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all. If we have fellowship 
with him we will not walk in the darkness. To John 
it was a new commandment, to walk in the light, for 
the darkness is past and the true light now shineth. 
The light and the darkness! He that liveth in love is 
in the light of God, but he that liveth in hatred is in 
darkness and his eyes are blinded. He warnsagainst 
the vain glory of life as not of the Father but of the 
world. The world passeth away ; but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever. 

Everything centers in love—love to God supreme- 
ly and love to our brother who is the son of God are 
inseparable in the view of this benign apostle. With 
iterations and reiterations, this all-pervasive love is 
insisted on, for he declares “ God is love; and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in 
him.” John feels that this sweet consciousness of the 
all-embracing love of God was the teaching of the 
Christ, and to this loving disciple all the words of 
this most precious master and elder brother are the 
words of vital truth. He dwells on the precious 
teaching of adoption that we should be called chil- 
dren of God; and “such we are” he cries with sub- 
lime assurance. It is the divine command that we 
should believe on Christ Jesus and love one another, 
even ashe gave commandment. Andtruly we know 
that God abideth in us, by the spirit he hath given 
us. 

What simple and holy teaching is here! As one 
honored teacher has declared: “ He speaks the lan- 
guage not only of a father to his children, but of a 
soul at peace with God.” It is believed, or is at least 
probable, that this letter was written in the reclusion 
of the little Isle of Patmos, according to some author- 
ities a penal colony of the Roman empire. Others 
deem that both the First Epistle and the Fourth Gos- 
pel were sent from Ephesus. 

The Fourth Gospel 1s supposed to embody what is 
omitted from the Synoptics. The story of.the re- 
quest of the Ephesian elders to John in his benign 
old age to write a Gospel embodying his most pre- 
cious remembrances of his beloved Master, and giv- 
ing his matured judgment as to the nature of the 
great Light, of which he had had such intimate 
knowledge, is well known. 

Most precious to the Society of Friends is the 
wondrous Prologue, which occupies not only the first 
five, but the first eighteen verses. It is held that the 
teaching of this gospel was influenced by the exist- 
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ing philosophy of the day, ss of this Philo of Al- | on hide: we may all trust. Much has inte written 
exandria is believed to be the best representative. that seems of this captious character. A search for 

Christ was, in the conception of John, the Incar- | ground for controversy rather than a seeking for vita] 
nate Word of God. The Word made flesh and dwel- | Christian truth. 


ling among men, the Logos. “In him was life, and We have reason for deep gratitude that we have 
the life was the light of men. And the lightshineth | had enough teaching if all would attend to it, to lead 
in darkness, and the darkness apprehendeth it not.” | us plainly to the true light. Augustine exclaims in 


John the Baptist was the witness who could bear tes- | rapture: “It is too late that I have loved thee, 0 
timony to the light—the light which is identical with | thou beautifulness, so ancient and so new! late have 
that which lighteth every man coming into the | I loved thee, and behold thou wast within, and I was 
world. Then John the Apostle could declare that | without, and there was seeking thee! thou didst call, 
“He came unto his own, and they that were hisown | thou didst cry, thou didst break my deafness, thou 
received him not. But to as many as received him, | glancedst, thou didst shine, thou chasedst away 
to them gave he power to become the children of | my darkness.” (The Confessions, lib. x., cap. 27.) 
God.” Davidson, of the University of Halle, in his | Barclay calls attention to the testimony of ancient 
“Tntroduction to the Study of the New Testament,” | Scripture: Prov. 1;20,and Prov. viii;9-34, where 
says: “In conformity with the doctrine of the Incar- | Wisdom is said to cry, entreat and invite all to 
nate Logos everything is avoided in the gospel that | come unto her, and learn of her: and what is this 
would favor the idea of Christ’s development in | Wisdom but Christ? Hence such as came among the 
knowledge and virtue. He is perfect at first, and all | heathen, to forsake evil, and cleave to righteousness, 
that implies growth is carefully kept out of sight. | were called philosophers, that is lovers of wisdom. 
The traditions that represent him as a descendant of | They knew this wisdom was nigh unto them, and 
David, the genealogies in Matthew, his birth at Beth- | that the best knowledge of God and divine mysteries, 
lehem, the adoration of the infant by the eastern | was by the inspiration of the wisdom of God. “So 
Magi as King of the Jews, and the miraculous con- | ancient and so new!” 


ception, are absent. The fact that Jesus was baptized So writes Archbishop Trench in our own day: 
> by John, his inferior, is also omitted. The incarnate “Tsay to thee, do thou repeat 

Word cannot be exposed to the temptations recorded To the first man thou mayst meet 

in the synoptics; nor does he need a heavenly voice In lane, highway, or open street,— 

to attest his sonship.” At the crucifixion he does not That he, and we and all men move, 

pray that the cup of suffering should pass from him, Under a canopy of love 7 

but “The cup which my Father giveth me, shall I As broad as the blue sky above. R 
not drink it?” and he dies with the triumphant cry, a "ee 
“It is finished,” without the despairing groan, “ Eloi, SCRIPTURE : LESSON NO. 49. 


Eloi, lama Sabacthani,” and without the rending of 
the rocks or of the temple veil. It is far less sensu- THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 
ous and more spiritual than the eyacp tics, and there- GOLDEN TEXT :—‘ Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
fore to the mind of a Friend far more satisfying and and they serve him day and night in his temple.— 
edifying. Rev. 7;15. 

Robert Barclay’s treatise on universal and saving ReaD Revelations 7 ; 9-17. 
light (in the Apology) gives the accepted idea of our | THE vision of John continues. After beholding the 
honored fathers in the Faith: ‘The Apostle John | greatness and majesty of God, he proceeds to enu- 
calls Christ the light of men, and giveth us this as | merate the inhabitants of heaven, those that have 
one of the chief properties, at least considerably and | the seal of the heavenly kingdom upon them. He 
especially to be observed by us: seeing hereby, as he | commences with the Hebrews, in accordance with the 
is the light, and as we walk with him, in that light | thought that they were the most favored of God 
which he communicates, we come to have fellowship | among all the nations of the earth. After these have 
and communion with him. This light shineth in | been enumerated by tribes, he passes on, in the words 
darkness, though the darkness comprehendeth it | of our lesson, to the multitudes whom no man can 
not. (I. John 1-7).” Thus this true light enlighteneth | number, representing all peoples and every nation. 
every man that cometh into the world, and not mere- | These are the saints in heaven, both Jew and Gen- 
lya part designated as the elect.” tile. 

“ All could not believe through John the Baptist’s We have in this representation a grand and in- 
testimony, for all men could not know of it. John | spiring thought that should divest the Church of 
the Baptist shined not in darkness, but this light | Christ of every narrow prejudice in reference to the 
shineth in the darkness, that having dispelled the { salvation of the souls of men. It accords with the 
darkness, it may produce faith. It is sufficient and | declarations of Jesus, who made acceptance with God 
saving, and by it we may become the children of the | to depend upon a pure life and obedience to manifes- 
light.” | ted duty. Thisis to be arrayed in “ white linen.” 


TWELFTH MONTH 12TH. 


This we conceive to be the kernel of Quakerism. | The palms signify victory over the enemies of the 

It is much to be regretted that the learned should | soul. Those who are so arrayed have been tempted 
| as was Jesus, their great pattern and example. They 

have known tribulation and sorrow as did he, but 
through all they have been faithful to the divine 


choose to darken counsel by words, as if they desire 
more to overturn something on which mankind has 
rested in comfort, than to preserve these historic facts 
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witness in the soul, and have come up more than 


conquerors through having washed and made their | 
robes and garments white in the blood, which signi- | 


fies the life of the Lamb, a figurative expression often 
given to the blessed Jesus. We must not lose sight 
of the definition Jesus gave of what this blood repre- 
sents in the figure in which it is used, nor must we 
forget that the temple of God is nota building of 
stone or wood; but every one that worships God in 
spirit and in truth becomes a temple for his indwell- 
ing. 
Tus Lesson TEACHES : 

(1.) That the number of those who are permitted 
to dwell in the presence of God is innumerable, and 
they are gathered from all nations and tribes of 
men. 

(2.) That the true follower of Jesus will not exalt 
himself because of anything he may be able to do in 
the service of his Master, but will give all the glory 
to God. And these form the multitudes whom no 
man can number that enter into the heavenly rest. 

(3.) That not in the future existence only shall 
the tabernacle of God be with man, but while here 
he will be with us and guide us, so that with the 
psalmist we can say, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want.” 

The joys of the saints in heaven have been a 
fruitful theme of contemptation in every age of 
human history. The literature of all ancient peoples 
has its hope and expectation of life beyond the grave, 
varying in degree, in accordance with the religious 
thought upon which the hope is based. 

Heaven and the blessedness of those who dwell 
therein, are nowhere so vividly portrayed as in the 
Revelation of the inspired apostle, of which the 
verses under consideration form but a small part. 

This vision of the Saints in Heaven must have 
given untold comfort and consolation to the strug- 
gling, persecuted Church of Christ in that early day. 
To be assured that the afflictions through which 
they were passing, the shame and obloquy attached 
to the profession of the christian faith, the cruel 
persecutions and mutilations to which they were 
subjected, would, if patiently endured, work for them 
“more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory,” was well calculated to weaken their hold on 
earthly things, and direct the thought to the con- 
templation of the blessedness that awaited them, 
when the time of release came. They could say 
with tribulated Paul, ‘To die is gain.” ‘Iam ready 
to be offered.” In our age of ease and freedom, we 
can have no true conception of what a sustaining 


power this promise of the joys that awaited them in | 


the presence of their Lord must have been. 

And this theme continues to inspire the hearts of 
Christians, everywhere. Multitudes dwell with rap- 
ture upon the panorama of heaven which John des- 


cribes as passing before his spiritual vision, but it is | 
not for everyone to so contemplate the joys of the | 
Many content themselves and find | 


future existence. 
peace in the assurance that was so satisfying to Paul, 
“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. More and 
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| more does experience disclose to these, that heaven 


is a condition, not a place, and that it may be entered 
into here, while we are in the flesh, and as they 


| yield themselves to heavenly influences, which to 


the soul are what a pure atmosphere is to the body, 
the common things of daily existence are trans- 
figured and life becomes a psalm of thanksgiving “to 
him that loveth us and loosed us from our sins,” . . 
“and hath made us kings and priests unto God,” 





WAR PREVENTED BY ARBITRATION. 
ICELAND was peopled by a Norwegian colony in the 
latter part of the Ninth Century. These colonists 
were some of the most independent and intelligent 
inhabitants of Norway, who rather than submit to 
the tyrannical exactions of Harold, the reigning 
monarch, chose to leave their native land. Shortly 
after their settlement in the new country, an admira- 
ble form of Republican government was established, 
and continued undisturbed for several centuries. At 
length some of the most ambitious members of the 
national assembly attempted to encroach on what 
others considered to be rights of the people. Harsh 
debate and contention ensued. A hostile spirit, thus 
awakened, led to the arming of the followers of the 
two parties; andthen about the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century, for the first time since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, which occurred in the year 1000, 
the annals of Iceland are disgraced by the record of 
sedition and bloodshed. Such an exhibition alarmed 
the peaceful inhabitants, and ultimately produced 
in the assembly a resolution to vest a certain amount 
of power in the king of Norway, by which, in case of 
any such contention in future, he was constituted le- 
gal arbitrator. Certain stipulations were entered in- 
to on both sides; one of which was, that on no occa- 
sion should the king of Norway attempt tointroduce 
an armed force into Iceland. This condition has 
never been violated, neither by the Norwegian or 
Danish monarchs; so that during the six centuries 
that have elapsed, we are told that no military band 
has been raised in, ur set foot in the island.—Peace 
Advocate. 





Love is a great thing, a good above all others, 
which alone maketh every heavy burden light and 
equalizes every inequality. For it bears the burden 
and makes it no burden: it makes every bitter thing 
to be sweet and of good taste. Love wills to be raised 
up, not to be held down by any mean thing. Love 
wills to be free and aloof from all worldly affection, 
lest its inward power and vision be hindered, lest it 
be entangled by any worldly prosperity, and over- 
come by adversity.—a Kempis, 





Let any man be of good cheer about his soul who 
has ruled his body, 
And followed knowledge and goodness in this life. 
For if death be the journey to another place and 
there all the dead are, 
What good can be greater than this? 
Be of good cheer about death, and know this of a 
truth, 
That no evilcan happen to a good man, either 
in life or after death.—Socrates. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1886. 

THE PRICE OF THE PAPER. 
WE receive occasional suggestions, more particular- 
ly, perhaps, from correspondents in the West, that 
the price of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is “ too 
high,” and that its circulation is repressed on this ac- 
count. Some of these correspondents make conpari- 
son with the cost of the secular weekly papers, and 
seem to be of opinion that we should print as cheap- 
ly. 

We think it may be worth while to present some 
facts bearing on this subject, which may serve to ex- 
plain why we do not put the price down to the level 
of the secular weeklies, and why it would be imprac- 
ticable to do so, unless we expected to pay our debts 
ata less rate than one hundred cents on a dollar. 
The cheap weekly newspapers,—such as the New 
York Tribune, and many others,—are reprints of daily 
newspapers. The same matter is used for both,—that 
is, the type, being set up for the daily edition, is 
transferred to the weekly, without any cost except 
that of the haridling, (technically, “make up.”) This 
sort of a weekly, therefore, even if it contains some 
small share of matter set expressly for it, is very 
cheaply obtained, in comparison with one whose 
whole contents are expressly prepared and set up for 
it. Being made so cheaply, they are sold cheaply, 
and have very large circulation, and a very small 
margin of profit on each subscriber makes a consid- 
erable sum in the aggregate. 

With these secular newspapers it is manifestly 
unreasonable to make any comparison whatever, 
and it perhaps is really not necessary to enter into 
this explanation. They have entirely different con- 
tents, address a very large and entirely different au- 
dience, and are manufactured in a special manner, 
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which we have no means of imitating, even if we de- | 


sired to do so. 

Of journals like the InTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, 
—weeklies representing seligious denominations in 
part or entirely,—there are a large number in the 
United States, and a comparison of prices shows that 
our club rate, $2, is as low as any at all comparable 
to this paper have ventured to make, while most of 
them are higher. Insome cases, alow price has been 
fixed, and a special sustentation fund is provided, or 
“the hat is passed around” to make up the defi- 








ciencies which i caidas occur. In a list of fifteen 
religious exchanges, (which come to the editor of 
Tue AMERICAN newspaper, and have been consultted 
for the present purpose), we find the following are 
the subscription prices: 


The Christian Union,New York, . $3.00 
The Independent, New York, . 3.00 
The Christian Register, Boston, ; 3.00 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, ; 2.65 
The Christian Intelligencer, New York, 2.65 
The Advance, Chicago, 2.50@3.00 
The Watchman, Boston, 2.50@3.00 
The Standard, Chicago, 2.50@3.00 
St. Louis Presbyterian, ne 2.50(@3.00 
The Pilot, Boston, . : : . 2.50 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, : ; A 2.50 


The Lutheran, Philadelphia, 2.25@2.75 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, ‘ 2.15 
The National Baptist, Philadelphia, 2.00 
The Sunday School Times, . 2.00 

This list, though it does not include, indies allthe 
leading religious weeklies of the country, does include 
all but a very few, (which we did not have at hand), 
and the range of prices, it will be observed, is materi- 
ally greater than our own. In one case of a $2 rate, 
(The Sunday School Times), avery large circulation 
has been obtained through the “ Sunday schools” of 
different religious bodies, and we will cheerfully as- 
sure our subscribers that if the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL shall attain one-fourth the circulation of 
that paper, we shall make the price $2 with the 
greatest pleasure. 

It will be said, perhaps, that such papers as the Jn- 
dependent and Christian Union print more matter. This 
is true,’and it is perfectly explained by their large 
circulation and very profitable advertising business. 
They are adapted to a wide circle of people,—religious 
bodies outnumbering the Friends many times,—and 
they can, with a large circulation, and much adver- 
tising, afford,“ at $3, to make not only a good buta 
very good paper. It is probable, however, that not 
many who have been readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
for years are aware how much increase has been made 
in the amount of matter printed init. The quantity 
is about double what it was, three or four years ago, 


| and is an increase of thirty-three per cent. on what 


was being printed at the time of the union with the 
JourNAL. At that time, the reading matter in each 
issue was about 48,000 ems; it is now about 64,000. 
The JourNnat’s contents were about as great as we 
now print, but the paper was never more than barely 
able to maintain itself. 


It is our plan to keep the paper on a self-sustain- 
ing basis, as at present, and to improve it as fast as 
we are warranted in doing so. 


Weare satisfied that 
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to stand on its own foundation, without begging for 
aid, or appealing for sympathy on account of poverty, 
is at once more favorable to our own self-respect, and 
more in accordance with the principles and practice 
of the Society of Friends. And we have every reason 
to believe that we shall be sustained in this course. 





MARRIAGES. 

MOORE—GRIFFEN.—Eleventh month 18th, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York, of which the parties are 
members, Wm. Moore, son of Jonathan R. and Sarah L. 
Moore, of Philadelphia, and Hannah, daughter of Stephen 
and Jane A. Griffen, of New York city. 


DEATHS. 

BAILY.—On the evening of Eleventh month 25th, in 
Philadelphia, Theodate Lang, wife of Joshua L. Baily, and 
daughter of the late John D. Lang, of Vassalboro, Me., aged 
53 years. 

BONES.—At the residence of her daughter, Priscilla C. 
Bucklin, New Brighton, Staten Island, on Third day eve- 
ing, Eleventh month 23d, Mary B. Bones, in her 83d year, 
widow of the late William Bones. 


MOORE.—At the residence of her nephew, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Fourth month 5th, 1886, Huldah Moore, in 
the 97th year of her age. 

She retained her faculties with remarkable vigor for 
one of her age. She was a member of Creek Monthly 
Meeting, where she resided nearly all of her life; having 
removed to Poughkeepsie only about one month before her 
death. Being one who was always ready to help others, 
she was beloved and respected by all who knew her, and 
many are the deeds of kindness that she has done for us, 
which come to our minds as we think of her. 

She was one whose faith was well established on the 
sure foundation, often quoting from the Bible, and other 
writings dedicated to the praise of God. a: 


RICHARDS.—At the residence of Sumner Brosius, West 
Phila., Eleventh month 27th, Phebe, widow of John Rich- 
ards, in her 81st year: a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment from New Garden 
Meeting-house. 

STACKHOUSE.—On the morning of Eleventh month 
25th, in Phila., David L. Stackhouse, in his 54th year. 








THE LIBRARY. 
LIFE, CONFESSIONS AND LETTERS OF AUGUSTINE. 


WE have received from The Christian Literature 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., the first volume of “A 
Select Library of the Niceneand Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church.” These publishers, it will 
be remembered, have issued eight volumes of over 600 
pages each, the works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
This new series of 25 large volumes will complete the 
scheme for a Patristic Library, including the most 
important works of the Greek and Latin fathers from 
A. D, 325 to A. D. 900. 

Dr. Philip Schaff is the editor-in-chief of the whole 
work, and he is sole author of the Prolegomena—the 
life and works of Augustine—which occupies the first 
27 pages of the present volume. Dr. Schaff announces 
a long list of the most distinguished Patristic scholars 
of the present time in Great Britain and America as 
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translators and editors of different parts of the series. 
One volume will appear every three months, at the 
uniform price of three dollars, and to be had only by 
subscription. 

The Confessions of Augustine are translated by J. 
G. Pilkington, M. A.,and the Letters of Augustine by 
J.G. Cunningham, M. A. The “Confessions” are a 
kind of religious autobiography. The author in an 
extended series of meditations confesses to the “ just 
and good God” the good or evil of his past life. It 
certainly is a most remarkable specimen of religious 
autobiography, interesting to every serious mind, and 
it has ever been held to be of high value as picturing 
to us the experience of a human soul in its strivings 
after God, and in its progress from the lower plane 
of mere worldliness and wantonness to the peace of 
God. 

The Letters of Augustine occupy much the larger 
part of the ample volume. This is the first English 
translation that has hitherto appeared. They seem 
very abstruse reading, being elaborate discussions of 
many difficult theological points. 

There are 260 of these letters; aside from their 
weight with those who accept the doctrinal authority 
of Augustine, who was in large part the original in 
Calvinistic theology, they may be of interest on ac- 
count of the glimpses they give of ancient Christian 
thought and manner of life. They also furnish 
evidence of the use of the ancient scriptures and the 
Pauline writings in the composition of these grave 
and stately epistles. Letter xcviii. is addressed to 
Boniface, his colleague in the Episcopal office, and is 
written in reply to the query as to “ whether parents 
do harm to their baptized infant children, when 
they attempt to heal them in time of sickness by 
sacrifices to the false gods of the heathen.” Also, “if 
they do thereby no harm to their children, how can 
any advantage come to their children at their bap- 
tism, through the faith of parents whose departure 
from the faith does them no harm.” 

This makes the subject of an elaborate discussion 
occupying nine long columns. The difficulty of 
treating this subject satisfactorily must be evident, 
and it brings before us the nature of the work of this 
great teacher who must handle such subjects as part 
of his episcopal function. It must at least be said 
for him that he deals with them most patiently. 

8. R. 


“ Golden Gleanings” will doubtless be to many 
pious minds what its name indicates. We can scarce- 
ly think it calculated to meet the want of a large 
class of broad-minded Christian thinkers, whose 
hope and confidence in God will find little to build 
upon in the incidents, anecdotes and “special provi- 
dences” that form the bulk of the collection. In his 
preface, the editor says: “It has not been his aim 
in making these selections to enforce distinctive sec- 
tarian views, they being gathered originally from a 
variety of sources, and from authors differing in their 
religious professions, who have been allowed to ex- 
press themselves in their own language and way. 
It is believed, however, that the real value of the 
moral or religious lessons of instruction inculcated, 
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will be found to far outweigh any imperfections of 
style or objectionable modes of expression, which 
may be noticed to exist.” 

David Heston is the compiler. The work is for 
sale at 304 Arch street. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 

IT is universally recognized that some physical ex- 
ercise is necessary for the maintenance of good 
health. Where much muscular strength is desired 
the exercise must be vigorous and frequent. Many 
people find all that they need in their regular work 
or in their recreations. Where, however, neither 
their occupations nor tastes involve the required 
bodily exertion, systematic calisthenics or gymnastics 
must be employed, even though they be positively 
distasteful. 

While all this is admitted with regard to the 
body, the parallel truth as applied to the mind is 
little heeded. The business of many may frequently 
call into play their higher intellectual faculties. This 
is true not only with regard to what are called the 
professions, but also with the management of any 
large mercantile or manufacturing or financial busi- 
ness. The amount of brain work of a high order 
done by a successful business man is much under-es- 
timated by the average member of the professions. 

Many other people whose work is routine and 
commonplace have tastes which lead them to various 
forms of intellectual recreations, or even to serious 
intellectual work. As examples of literary men of 
this kind may be mentioned Charles Lamb and John 
Stuart Mill. 

But there still remains a large class of people who, 
perhaps, from necessity, are intellectual neither in 
their work nor in their recreations. If these desire 
to preserve any mental health or strength, some 
mental exercise must be taken, even though it be 


.done without any great pleasure in it. 


Now, we believe that it is no more right to abuse 
our minds than to neglect our bodies. This is es- 
pecially true of those who are heads of rising families. 
Many a mother has restrained her self-sacrifice by 
the thought of the necessity of her health to the 
care of her little flock. Many a father has held him- 
self aloof from risks of business or pleasure because 
of the claims of those dependent upon him. But, on 
the other hand, how many mothers do we see scarce- 
ly able to help their children of twelve with their 
lessons, and who are wholly surpassed in knowledge 
and power of thought by their daughters of twenty. 
Likewise, how comparatively few are the fathers 
who sympathize with the youthfal aspirations of 
their sons, and direct their strengthening intellects. 

We would urge the duty which rests with every 
one of maintaining some regular intellectual work. 
With many this will most easily be found in science 
or literature. To those who live in the country the 
whole range of natural science is open. The exhaus- 
tive study of the local botany or ornithology or 
geology, with the reading related to them, will fur- 
nish to any one a centre of genuine intellectual life. 
Not only will it farnish, but it has and does cheer and 
brighten the lives of thousands. 


The dwellers in the city are shut out from much 
of nature, but with the museums and lectures and 
libraries they have especially good opportunities for 
cultivating the physical sciences, and mahy are the 
little laboratories where profitable and, at times, 
valuable work is done. 

It is hardly necessary here to urge the claims of 
general literature. They have been laid before our 
readers often and ably. Attention may, however, be 
called to the work of the Society for Home Culture. 
It designs to aid in the objects which we are here 
recommending. If no inclination leads to any in- 
tellectual work, and it be desired simply from a sense 
of duty, the help this Society or some similar one 
gives will probably be the best means of insuring the 
accomplishment of the object, and will not unlikely 
change the task into a pleasure. 

— The Student. 


WOMEN’S “ HIGHER EDUCATION.” 

Or late years this question of woman’s work has 
passed into another phase, and the crux now is, not 
so much how they can be provided with work ade- 
quately remunerated, but how they can fit them- 
selves for doing it without damage to their health 
and those interests of the race and society which are 
bound up with their well-being. This is the real dif- 
ficulty, both of the higher education and of the gen- 
eral circumstances surrounding the self-support of 
women. For the strain is severe,and must be, if 
they are to successfully compete with men—undeni- 
ably the stronger, both in mind and body, in intel- 
lectual grasp and staying power, in the faculty of 
origination, the capacity for sustained effort, and in 
patient perseverance under arduous and it may be 
distasteful labor. But the dream and the chief en- 
deavor of women now is to do the same work as men 
alone have hitherto done—which means that the 
weaker shall come into direct competition with the 
stronger—the result being surely a foregone conclu- 
sion. This is the natural consequence of the degra- 
dation by women themselves of their own more fit- 
ting work; so that a female doctor, for the present, 
holds a higher social position than does the resident 
governess, while a telegraph-girl may be a lady, buta 
shop-girl can not. 

For well-paid intellectual work a good education 
is naturally of the first necessity, and the base on 
which all the rest isfounded. Wherefore, the higher 
education has been organized more as a practical 
equipment than as an outcome of the purely intellec- 
tual desire of women to learn where they have noth- 
ing to gain by it. For all this, many girls go to Gir- 
ton and Newnham who do not mean to practically 
profit by their education—girls who want to escape 
from the narrow limits of the home, and who yearn 
after the quasi-independence of college life—girls to 
whom the unknown is emphatically the magnificent, 
and who desire novelty before all things; with the 
remnant of the purely studious—those who love 
learning for its own sake only, independent of gain, 
kudos, freedom, or novelty. But these are the women 
who would have studied as ardently, and with less 
strain, in theirown homes; who would have taken a 
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longer time over their education, and would not have 
hurt their health and drained their vital energies by 
doing in two or three years what should have taken 
five or six; who would have gathered with more de- 
liberation, not spurred by emulation nor driven by 
competition; and who, with energy superadded to 
their love of knowledge, would have made the Mrs. 
Somervilles or Caroline Herschels, the Miss Burneys 
or Harriet Martineaus, of history. But such women 
are not many; voluntary devotion, irrespective of 
self-interest, to art, literature, science, philosophy, be- 
ing one of the rarest accidents in the history of wo- 
men—as, indeed, must needs be if they are to fulfil 
the natural functions of their sex.—E. Lynn Linton, 
in Popular Science Monthly. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

—Centre Quarterly meeting, held at West Branch, 
Pa., lith month 15th, 1886, was a pleasant occasion. 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather the meet- 
ing was not so large as it frequently has been. The 
house was partially filled on First-day morning by 
interested friends and neighbors, and at nearly the 
hour appointed the meeting settled in silence, soon 
broken by discourses by Joseph M. Spencer, and 
Nathan Moore. On Second-day, the audience lis- 
tened to a very interesting discourse from one of the 
above Friends, and after other speaking the. partition 
was closed and business of the quarterly meeting 
proceeded with. A proof sheet copy of the Yearly 
Meeting Extracts was read, and the plan of a Youths’ 
meeting on First-day afternoon seemed to be an 
acceptable change to most members present. Not 
having afternoon meetings at all places, a committee 
was appointed to consider the propriety of adopting 
the same at all our quarterly meetings. 

The First-day School Conference met on Seventh- 
day, as usual. Reports from different schools showed 
an interest has been manifested more deeply during 
the past summer than heretofore. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the literary exercises, prepared by 
West Branch School, was an illustration by the pu- 
pils of “A plea for the Vegetable Kingdom.” Those 
who took part, as well as the committee issuing the 
pamphlets to our schools, may feel their efforts were 
highly appreciated. 

There were no Friends with minutes in attend- 
ance at these meetings. , A. GC. B. 

Fishertown, Pa., 11th month 22d. 





—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Middletown 
on the 25th of 11th month, was a large gathering of 
Friends and friendly people, more than five hundred 
persons being present, notwithstanding the weather 
was so unfavorable. Many of them were {members 
of neighboring quarters, quite a number of whom 
were ministers. It is very seldom now-a-day that 
we see so many of the last named at any meeting 
but the yearly meeting, there being nine in the up- 
per galleries. The silence was first broken with 
some remarks which perhaps had a tendency to 
quiet the assembly, and prepare the way for the liv- 
ing gospel ministry which followed afterward, to the 
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edification of all present. Vocal supplication was 
made by three Friends. After the partition was closed 
a number withdrew, as the day was very stormy. 
In addition to the usual business at this time,—a 
proposition for an addition to the 9th Query was 
read in the report from Buckingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, which was referred to a committee. The wom- 
en’s meeting suggested the propriety of the traveling 
expenses of members of the Representative Commit- 
tee being defrayed out of the Treasury of the Quar- 
terly Meeting. After some time spent thereon by 
men’s meeting it was thought best to defer it for 
further consideration at our next quarter, when there 
is more time. The meeting closed with the feeling 
that we had been favored by the Divine presence. 
I. E. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Allen Flitcraft attended the meeting here on 
First-day morning. He appeared in supplication, 
and afterward spoke at length upon, the relative 
places of the Home, the school or College, and the 
Church, and their mutual influence upon each other 
for good. In addressing the young men he very 
earnestly exhorted them to abstain from the use 
of tobacco, a habit which can only defile these 
temples in which the spirit dwells. 

—The lecture given on the evening of the 26th by 
Anna Garlin Spencer on “ Man and his World” was 
a resumé of the ethical history of man. No brief ab- 
stract could do justice to this lecture, so full of 
thought for the student, and so impressively setting 
forth the highest ideals for the individual and for 
society. 

—The next lecture of the course will be given on 
the evening of Sixth-day, 12th month 10th, by 
George W. Bain. Subject, “Our Country, our Homes, 
and our Duty.” The friends of the College are in- 
vited to attend. 








Ir we are to live unto God at any time or in any place, 


We are to live unto him at all times and in all 
places ; 


If we are to use anything as the gift of God, 
We are to use everything as his gift ; 
If we are to do anything by strict rules of reason and 
piety, 
We are to do everything in the same manner: 
Because reason and wisdom and piety are as much 
the best things at all times and in all places, 
As they are the best things at any time or in any 
place. —WituiaM Law. 





How can we come to perceive the direct lead of 
God? By a careful looking at home and abiding 
within the gate of thine own soul. Therefore let a 
man be at home in his own heart and cease from his 
restless search after outward things. If he is thus at 
home while on earth he will surely come to see what 
there is to do at home, what God commands him in- 
wardly. Then let him surrender himself, following 
along the path where God leads, whether it be to 
contemplation or action, usefulness or enjoyment ; 
whether in sorrow or in joy, let him follow on.—Tavu- 
LER. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A PARAPHRASE.' 

BY yielding to that grace which is divine— 
A gift of God—our lives to Him incline : 
This, all-sufficient, if our faith we prove 
By works in deeds of kindness and of love,— 
A gift that in its fulness was assigned 
To Him the great exemplar of our kind; 
And in our measure of the same possessed-— 
His name above all other names confessed— 
We too attain ; thro’ watchfulness fulfil 
Our mission here : fo do the Father's will, 
In goodness rich, in mercy unconfined, 
In loving-kindness still, the wavering mind, 
Though doubts assail, yet as the truth is sought, 
Back to the fold of peace and rest is brought. 
Turn then to Him while yet he may be heard, 
Then to thy earnest call the answering word 
Hath no uncertain sound, but ever clear, 
In language suited to thy mental ear. 
Hearkening to wisdom minds will ever tend 
Well to consider each the latter end ; 
So, righfly used, is time—we know, confess ° 
The beauty of a life of holiness, 
And in this quietude no worldly noise 
Disturbs the peaceful tenor of our joys. 
Then in the goodly heritage we claim 
Hold fast our faith, and to the glorious name 
Of Him, the searcher of all hearts, then raise 


Anthems acceptable in prayer and praise. = 3 


GROWING OLD? 
SOFTLY, O softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly, with tenderest care ; 
Sorrow and death they have often brought nigh thee 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully 
Gracefally fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home-light : 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail, and the harbor in sight: 
Growing old cheerfully 

Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest, 
Past all the currents that lured thee, unwilling, 
Far from thy course to the land of the blest : 
Growing old peacefully 
Peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy nor sorrow 
When the bright faces of children are seen ; 
Never a year from the young wouldst thou borrow— 
Thou dost remember what lieth between ; 
Growing old willingly, 
Thankful, serene. 


Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years, 
Rich in a love that grew from and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears ; 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 


iSee “ A Reminder ” in No. 45, Vol. 43, INTELLIGENCER. 

This beautiful poem appeared in the INTELLIGENCER, taken 
from the N. Y. Observer, in 1875. 
eheerfully reprint it. 
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Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve: 
Many a face at thy kind word has brightened— 
“It is more blessed to give than receive :” 
Growing old happily, 
Ceasing to grieve. 


Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
Wave a sweet recompense youth cannot know; 
Ears that grow dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow: 
Growing old graciously 
Purer than snow. 


SUNLIGHT ALL THE WAY. 
“ Good-by, Jennie; the road is long, 

And the moor is hard to cross ; 
But well you know there is danger 

In the bogs, and the marshy moss. 
So keep in the footpath, Jennie, 

Let nothing tempt you to stray, 
Then you'll get safely over it, 

For there’s sunlight all the way.” 


The child went off with a blessing 
And a kiss of mother-love ; 

The daisies were down at her feet, 
And the lark was singing above. 

On, on the narrow footpath— 
Nothing could tempt her to stray ; 

So the moor was passed at nightfall, 
And she'd sunlight all the way. 


And I, who followed the maiden, 
Kept thinking, as I went, 
Over the perilous moor of life, 
What unwary feet are bent. 
If they only could keep in the footpath, 
And not in the marshes stray, 
Then they would reach the end of life 
Ere the night could shroud the day. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The movement in Ohio, in favor of water bap- 
tism, attracts much attention elsewhere, and the ac- 
tion in the Quarterly Meeting at Alum Creek, (held 
at Greenwich, in Huron county), where twenty per- 
sons, including five ministers, (Eli Cowgill and wife, 
Lida G. Romick, Lauretta Pimm, and Armit Wil- 
liams), were baptised by William Nicholson, also a 
minister of the Society, has caused a profound sensa- 
tion. The extracts given below, from our two Or- 
thodox contemporaries in Philadelphia, refer to the 
subject. 

—Friends’ Review says: “ However different may 
seem to be the ground of divergence among some of 
our members at the present time, from that of the 
schism in the Society of Friends sixty years ago, and 
however urgently the plea of toleration thereupon 
may be pressed, it is no less certain now than it was 
then that incompatible elements have been intro- 
duced ; which, if they be not removed, will destroy 
the Society, or (what is perhaps worse) dissipate its 
identity, leaving the name alone. What are the 
facts? Last year, nearly all of our Yearly Meetings 
reaffirmed the ancient principle of Friends concern- 
ing ordinances. In hio Yearly Meeting, this year, 











almost half of those in attendance expressed them- 
selves as approving a like declaration by that body. 
Yet, within a short time, between twenty and thirty 
persons have been baptized with water by Friendsin 
Ohio; including eight acknowledged ministers. Did 
ever, could ever, any religious association suffer such 
a contradiction, and live? Toleration is sometimesa 
much abused term. We tolerate Romanists, Jews, 
and even Agnostics; that is, we do not attempt to 
punish them, or to compel them to accept our con- 
victions of truth. But this and church fellowship are 
two very different things; and associated ministry is 
still another. We cannot but hope that a united con- 


. clusion may be reached on this subject by the Con- 


ference, which will be so responded to by our Yearly 
Meetings as to give relief to those members of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting who are now under serious oppres- 
sion. Other important topics will need considera- 
tion ; but this is the most clear, urgent and impera- 
tive of all.” 


—The Friend says: “ Although this information is 
somewhat startling, yet it is the natural fruit of the 
action of the Yearly Meeting to which these people 
belong, in refusing to condemn such a departure from 
our ancient doctrines and testimonies, and thus leav- 
ing its members at liberty to drift with any current 
which may affect unsettled minds. Several of those 
who have advocated or submitted to Water Baptism 
have been somewhat conspicuous as public preachers, 
and their labors have been held up to view in jour- 
nals professedly published in the interests of the So- 
ciety of Friends. But what confidence can be placed 
in the teachings which come from such sources, or 
how can we believe that their ministry flows from a 
Divine gift, and that they are led by the unerring 
Spirit of Truth, when they depart so widely from 
those spiritual views into which we unhesitatingly 
believe this Spirit has led our religious Society? 
Surely these events ought everywhere to confirm 
those who are really Friends, in the safety and wis- 
dom of adhering to the principles and practices of our 
Society ; and of bearing an open and decided testi- 
mony against those who depart thereform. It would 
be a cause of rejoicing, ifsome who have given the 
support of their sympathy to labors not fully in ac- 
cord with our principles, should be led by these de- 
velopments to examine more carefully the sources 
from which they spring; and should feel increased 
faith in the goodness of the Head of the Church, 
whose right it is to control and direct the movements 
of his servants in such a way as will best promote his 
own wise purposes. We make this remark from the 
belief that there has been no cause which has so 
powerfully operated to destroy the unity and health 
of our Society, as a ministry and other forms of re- 
ligious labor exercised in the will and wisdom of 
man, and without a true dependence on the Lord to 
give the command and to furnish the ability.” 


No man safely goeth abroad who loveth not to 
rest at home; no man safely talketh, but he who 
loveth to hold his peace; no man safely ruleth, but 
he who loveth to be silent; no man safely command- 
eth but he who loveth to obey.—a Kempis. 
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THE ORTHODOX CONFERENCE OF YEARLY 
MEETINGS. 

[The proposal to hold a Conference of delegates from 

the several “‘ Larger Body ” yearly meetings of the “ Or- 
thodox” branch was mentioned in our columns a week 
ago. It is evident that one of the chief reasons for assem- 
bling it is the action of those members in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, who insist on introducing the “ supper ” and water 
baptism. The Friends’ Review, of this city, comments upon 
the subject as follows. We print the concluding paragraphs, 
as of interest to the general theme, though some passages 
in them would no doubt suggest a difference of opinion to 
our readers.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
THE Conference of yearly meetings may now be 
confidently expected to be held nextsummer. Three 
yearly meetings have united in approving it and ap- 
pointing delegations: namely, Indiana, Kansas and 
Baltimore. It may be anticipated that New York, 
New England, Canada, Western, lowa and North Car- 
olina Yearly Meetings will follow ; and we presume 
it is intended that Ohio Yearly Meeting also shall 
send a delegation to the Conference. 

Delegates from London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings will, if appointed, be most cordially welcomed, 
and may contribute much to the deliberations of the 
occasion. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, however isolated by 
its own action, is one of the “sister Yearly Meet- 
ings.” While the proposal reported upon by a Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting spoke of the Yearly 
Meetings “with which we correspond,” the minute 
passed recommending the holding of the Conference, 
omitted that phrase. If Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing should appoint a delegation, we have good reason 
to believe that it would be acceptable to all of the 
coordinate bodies thus to be represented. 

Once, only, hitherto, has anything parallel oc- 
curred in America. In the summer of 1829, a“ Joint 
Committee” of the yearly meetings met in Philadel- 
phia, and prepared a united “Testimony of the So- 
ciety of Friends on the continent of America.” This 
was published in 1830. It set forth the Christian 
doctrines always professed by the Society, in oppo- 
sition to those of Elias Hicks and his associates; and 
stated the fact of the separation in the yearly meet- 
ings of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio and 
Indiana; adding that “It isa cause of thankfulness 
that the yearly meetings of Friends in all these places 
have been sustained, and hold religious fellowship 
with one another, and with the ancient yearly meet- 
ings of New England, Virginia, North Carolina, Lon- 
don and Dublin, in which there is noschism.” lLon- 
don Yearly Meeting also issued, in 1829, a brief “ Tes- 
timony” to a similar effect. 

Time has confirmed the judgment of those who 
considered such a united action and declaration nec- 
essary. We cannot affirm that all the actions of 
those actively concerned on the “orthodox” side 
were dictated by perfect wisdom; and much evidence 
has been brought to show that many of those who 
remained with the separatists had no clear concep- 
tion of the grounds of difference between the two 
bodies. But the doctrinal errors then testified against 
were serious and fundamental; reconciliation be- 











tween them and evangelical truth was and is impos- 
sible. 


EXPERIENCES IN ARIZONA. 

[From a private letter by Dr. J. H. Way,.who, with his 

wife and little son, has recently gone to Arizona, in search 
of a climate beneficial to his health, we make extracts as 
below. The letter was written at Tempé, in the Salt river 
valley, eight miles east of Phenix, and dated, (being writ- 
ten on successive days), from Eleventh month 2d to Elev- 
enth month 18th.—Ebs.] 
WE spent nearly three weeks in Phcenix, looking 
about us, as far as able. Late last month we came 
with some friends on an errand to this place, and 
were so pleased with the people we met that we pro- 
posed returning for a time, if we could find a home. 
Next day, a citizen of Tempé drove to Phoenix for 
us, saying he would find us a place to stay. We have 
a very large room in his second-story, surmounted by 
a piazza on two sides. My bed is on this piazza, and 
though for two nights the thermometer fell to 28°, 
the pure dry air gave me refreshing sleep. 

Tempé isa village of 200 or more inhabitants, on 
the south side of Salt River, and at the foot of a low 
mountain or “ butte,” 300 or 400 feet high. It con- 
tains the largest flour mill in Arizona, the Normal 
School, (small), located a year ago, four stores, etc. 
Mr. Hayden, the pioneer, settled here fourteeen years 
ago, among the Indians and sage brush, and took out 
a canal seven miles up the river. This affords him 
ample water for irrigation and 25 feet fall for his mill, 
and has been enlarged so as to supply water to sev- 
eral thousand acres of land. 

The winter climate, from what we learn, is as de- 
sirable as any to be found. Many of these people 
have lived in Southern California, and all declare this 
far more pleasant in winter, on account of the morn- 
ing fogs which there prevail. We have no fogs and 
positively no dew. The air is indeed too dry for 
comfort, but that condition, I trust, as all say, is to 
my benefit. The dryness of lips and nostrils,—dry- 
ness even to burning,—has been a discomfort. It is 
now passing off, or is not noticed. A shower of rain 
would be acceptable ; the dust from the road is dis- 
agreeable. It lasts all the year except during the 
few rainsin January and June. Then is their wet 
season for a week or two atatime. The summer is 
long, hot and tedious; pleasant temperature can be 
had by going up in the mountains, or off to the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

The flies are troublesome, most of the year, and 
every house is screened. The water is all “hard.” 
There is some alkali in much of the soil, and this 
tinctures the wells and even the river water. It is 
not as bad to drink as to wash with. As we draw it 
from the well itis warmer than the air, and is cooled 
by standing in an olla (oya),a large earthen vessel 
made by the Indians which, being porous, permits of 
evaporation, or “sweating” as they call it, and so 
cools the water remaining in the vessels. 

The houses are nearly all built of adobe, and as 
these are not plastered outside,their mud walls are 
anything but pretty. They claim, however, that they 
are cheaper, cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
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than brick or frame. A few are building of brick 
and some of lumber, but the latter material is so ex. 
pensive as toalmost forbid its use. While there is 
abundance of timber in the mountains, is it accessi- 
ble only by wagons. All the sawed lumber comes 
from California by rail, and at high rates of freight, 
there being no railroad competition to this valley, 

The adobe is simply a sun-dried block of mud, made 
from a sticky soil with some sand or short straw 
mixed in. If burned, it makes a good hard brick. 

The Salt and Gila (Hila) valleys are 200 or 300 
miles in length,’and vary from ten to fifty in breadth, 
skirted on either side by mountains. As I sit on the 
upper piazza overlooking the Salt river, and over the 
desert to the mountatns ten miles beyond, I see noth- 
ing but sage brush, mesquite trees or brush, and the 
giant cactus standing like great sentinels on guard. 
This land not yet cleared and irrigated, is but a des- 
ert. On the other side of me, with the addition of 
water and man’s energy, we see fields of green al- 
falfa, in which cattle are feeding knee-deep, or which 
are being mowed the third or fourth time; fat cattle, 
horses and swine, fattened on this alone; rows of 
trees along the ditches, orchards of peaches, plums, 
prupes, apricots, nectarines and figs, and acres of vine- 
yards. I have not seen fatter herds of short-horns, 
nor much finer draft horses than in some of these 
pastures. The fruits grow in abundance without any 
insect pest thus far. Judging from the peaches we 
had after coming, and the dried ones now in use, we 
have not finer onesanywhere. The flavor is good 
and very sweet. The mission grape, (most common), 
is sugary sweet. The white muscat isthe favorite 
raisin grape. Much fruit goes to waste, because there: 
isno market or cannery to take the surplus when 
plenty, and the people seem not to know how to pre- 
pare their figs, and can only dry their grapes, but do 
not put them up as raisins. Of course, they “can” 
a great deal of all kinds. Oranges are in bearing, but 
few are grown. 

The rapid growth of timber and pine trees is in- 
deed wonderful when the water is turned on: it ex- 
ceeds Florida, I think. Much of the soil seems like 
disintegrated rock from the adjoining mountains. 
Digging down as in wells, at the depth of 16 to 20 feet, 
they reach the gravel, and round boulder or water- 
worn stones now seen on the river edge and bottom, 
indicating that the whole valley was once a river-bot- 
tom, now dried away to small size. The formation of 
the whole country is unlike that in the East. The 
mountains have no foot-hills, but rise immediately 
out of the level plain about them. All through New 
Mexico and Arizona, as far as seen, it is either a lev- 
el plain, i. e., table-land, or mountain. 

I want, if able, to go among the Pino Indians and 
see more of them, though we meet them in numbers 
here every day. They have a large reservation near 
by, and are peaceable and self-sustaining, raising 
wheat and ponies. 

The Mexican population do much of the hard 
work. On aocount of their large numbers and con- 
stant intercourse, our people learn to speak Spanish 
as well as Indian. 

This would be favorable ground for the Indian 














relic-hunter. In these old mounds he would revel 
in his finds of ancient pottery-ware, and stone hand- 
mills, (made by hollowing out a stone and fitting an- 
other to it as a pestle), skulls, Indian axes, etc. Ihave 
just seen a cupelle, made of lime and sand and ore 
partly smelted, taken from an old furnace under the 
adobe ruins of what is supposed to have been a large 
mansion or village. There was also taken a crucible 
containing $5 worth of gold, showing a knowledge of 
metals and mining in the long ago. Of these things 
the present Indian population know nothing by way 
of tradition, more than we do. 

A few days since, I rode east to a Mormon settle- 
ment five to nine miles away. Many had so advised 
me to go for the purpose of seeing what could be done 
on desert land in ashort time. From eight years 
ago, when the first land was taken up by families 
from Salt Lake, Utah, to the present, the settlers 
have given their attention to tilling the soil. Their 
town (Mesa City), is laid out much upon the plan of 
Vineland, N. J., with one-acre lots in the centre, sur- 
rounded by five, ten and twenty acre farms. But few 
own more than eighty acres, though the land on the 
outer-edge of the settlement can be had at govern- 
ment prices. Here I saw rows of trees on the road- 
side that had attained the height of fifty feet; fine 
shaded drives: fields enclosed by wire fence, green as 
in May or June, with clover upon which feed cattle, 
horse and swine all months of the year, barley and 
wheat stored in sacks and often without shelter; 
acres of vineyards from which are made raisins and 
dried grapes and also wine. From the influence 
of the wine, which is used in every family, the 
young men, bright and energetic, are fast becoming 
drunkards. This has caused a demand for something 
stronger, and a distillery has been established which 
the hotel-keeper told me, as we sat together at dinner, 
he thought best to do to use up the surplus peaches 
and grapes. As a consequence, they have peach and 
grape brandy dealt out, “sold principally in case of 
sickness.” How many “ sick” people there are even 
in this healthy country ! 

These Mormon people have comfortable houses of 
wood, brick, or adobe, many more of the latter, as 
water and clay form the cheapest building material. 
Their door-yards are kept clean, while their farming 
is done upon the principle that it pays better to raise 
hay and grain than a crop of weeds . 

Upon what I there saw, and after years of exper- 
ience in newly populated places, as well as old 
Pennsylvania, I base this opinion, that in no other 
country can a poor man as easily make a home as he 
can under all the conditions here existing. 


MODERN SHAMS IN SOCIETY. 
NOTHING is so clearly apparent to the intelligent 
observer of modern society as the many deceptions 
and the false glitter which it contains. There are 
social circles into which one may enter where the 
false and deceptive find no place, but these are in the 
minority. Glance at the average society of to-day, 
and there is but little in it that is really what one 
supposes it to be. How often is it that we find men 
and women carrying impressions of wealth and 
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station far beyond their real income! Dignity is 
found to be only pretension, refinement an artificial 
gloss, and intelligence but a verbal display. White 
satin dresses are worn where the plainest muslin is 
scarcely within the .wearer’s income; broadcloth, 
where the simplest business-suit, if honestly paid for, 
would almost be a draft upon the revenue received. 
Flowers are worn in profusion, jewelry loaned, and 
carriages hired by those to whom the acquirement of 
the necessities of daily life is a struggle. Society, in- 
stead of being made a great compact designed to pro- 
mote the good of man ard women, is used only as a 
cunning contrivance to palm off unreal virtues, and 
give to the unsophisticated wrong and injurious im- 
pressions. Host and hostess share in the general 
deception with their guests, although neither is con- 
scious of the other’s deceit. The china on the table 
of the hostess is admired and its possession envied 
by her guest, while the former in return is driven to 
a maddening inward jealousy at the gorgeous gar- 
ments of her guest. The guest knows not that the 
china is loaned, the hostess is ignorant of the unpaid 
bill of the dress-maker. The furniture, heavy por- 
tiéres, and expensive draperies are examined with 
admiration, and so fixed becomes the attention of 
the guest upon the embellishments of the home of 
her hostess that no room is left in the mind for a 
suspicion of a plan of purchase commonly known as 
the “instalment.” The young man, with only a 
cursory knowledge of the cost of feminine apparel, 
regards what is only inexpensive silk or satin as the 
richest goods the market affords. The young lady, 
in turn, silently calculates her chaperon’s income by 
the flowers he sends, the liveried carriage in which 
he escorts her to the reception, and the full-dress 
suit in which he is arrayed. Her untrained mind 
knows not the existence of places where a lunch may 
be had by a modest indulgence in beverage, and 
establishments where clothing is sold for a night.— 
Brooklyn Magazine. 


WANTED, SENSIBLE WOMEN. 
SPECIALIZED education does not necessarily create 
companionable nor even sensible women; else, by 
parity of reasoning, would all professional men be 
personally charming and delightful, which undoubt- 
edly they are not. A girl may be a sound Grecian, a 
brilliant mathematician, a sharp critic, a faultless 
grammarian, yet be wanting in all that personal tact 
and temper, clear observation, ready sympathy and 
noble self-control which make a companionable wife 
and a valuable mother. Nor is unprofessional or un- 
specialized instruction necessarily synonymous with 
idleness and ignorance ; while a good all-around edu- 
cation is likely to prove more serviceable in the home 
and in society than one or two supreme accomplish- 
ments. Many of us make the mistake of confound- 
ing education with acquirements, and of running to- 
gether mental development and intellectual speciali- 
zation. The women of whom we are mosi proud in 
our own history were not remarkable for special in- 
tellectual acquirementso much as for general character 
and the harmonious working of will and morality. 
The Lady Fanshawes and Elizabeth Frys, the Mary 
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Carpenters and Florence Nightingales, whose names 


are practically immortal, were not noted for their 
learning, but they were none the less women whose 
mark in history is indelible, and the good they did 
lives after them and will never die. And taking one 
of the at least partially learned ladies of the past—is 
it her Latinity and her bookishness that we admire 
so much in Lady Jane Grey? or is it her modesty, 
her gentleness, her saintly patience, her devotion ?— 
in a word, is it her education or her character ?—the 
intellectual philosopher or the sweet and lovely and 
noble woman ?—Fortnightly Review. 





THE SOUTH-EASTER. 

[Commenting upon the severe storms of rain and wind, 

from the South-east, on the 18th ult., the Hartford, Conn., 
Courant has the following interesting article.] 
THE fiercest gale that strikes us in New England is 
the south-easter. It is always soft and warm, and 
stands no chance with the poets against the north 
and northwest winds, but for practical purposes it is 
the wickedest that blows. There were times yester- 
day between twelve and one o’clock when to be out- 
side of shelter, was absolute peril, and when struc- 
tures that we considered safe were flying through 
the air in what might be called a helter-shelter 
fashion. 

Never was this region struck by a harder blow. 
It is an old saying that the southeaster blows for 
sixteen hours, “eight hours up and eight hours 
down,” meaning that it reaches its height after it has 
been blowing for eight hours and that then it grad- 
ually subsides. In this case, however, the second 
part of the programme was not carried out. The 
storm was rising for about eight hours, and rose in 
most majestic power, but it ceased almost as soon as 
it reached its height. There was no gradual let- 
ting down of the power of the gusts, but after the 
last supreme effort the storm stopped altogether and 
ina very brief space of time the sun was shining 
down on us in the bluest of clear blue sky. The 
grass was as green as in spring; the air wasso washed 
out that the distant hills seemed right at hand, and 
the blue of the sky that was over and beyond them 
was peculiarly rich and beautiful. 

The storm was over, but it could not so easily be 
forgotten. It had done a considerable amount of 
damage here, and no doubt much more out in the 
country. The southeaster catches us always unpre- 


. pared. We live in perpetual defense against the 


north wind, and we build and brace with a view to 
resisting that. Then comes a blow the other way, 
and we are taken where there is least protection. 
And we are caught quite frequently, too. Within 
the last dozen years there have been four or five 
blows from the south that have been worse than arty 
other gales in that period, and we have had historic 
warning in that great southeaster of 1815 which left 
the windows of Killingworth houses white with the 
salt spray of the Sound, and which killed all the sea- 
coast trees from Rye to Point Judith,and made over 
the coast line. 

It must have been a grand and fearful sight 
yesterday at any point on the shore of the ocean to 





see the surfcome in. Its thunder must have been 
carried miles inland amid the roars of the wind itself. 
When the telegraph wires are set up again we shall 
hear of disasters all along the coast. This storm like 
most of those that we have of remarkable severity, 
was not predicted officially. Colder winds shifting 
to westerly did not fill the bill. And it is to be 
noticed that this serious disturbance, for it is no 
mere local freak, came on the same day when the 
newspapers printed Professor Hastings’s discovery 
that the sun is now free from “spots.” If we can 
have such storms as this without sun spots, the lat- 
ter may as well be dispensed with altogether. 


— 


BOTANY IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
THE chaplets and garlands and funeral flowers of 
the Egyptians, wrapped up with the bandages and 
hermetically sealed in their tombs, are found to be 
as well preserved as in the best modern herbarium, 
and when soaked, dried and properly pressed out, 
have their colors so well preserved as to shame 
many a herbarium of the present time. It has been 
possible to determine fifty-nine species of plants, and 
though over 4,000 years have elapsed since they grew 
in Egyptian fields and gardens, one cannot trace the 
slightest departure from the forms of to-day. 

Among the plants are the common red poppy of 
Europe, the blue larkspur, one of the common docks 
of the East, the present field mustard of Europe, the 
bur clover, or medicago, which, introduced from 
Europe, is to-day at once a blessing to the sheep- 
raiser and a curse to the wool-grower of the Cali- 
fornian plains, the pretty blue African water lily, or 
nymphza, and the wild celery. Dates, figs, grapes 
and other fruits are there just the same, even to the 
lobings of the leaves as we have them to-day, with 
marks of insects on them, bothering the Egyptian 
gardeners as the insects bother the fruit-growers of 
our own time. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The vastness of the British Indian Empire is curious- 
ly illustrated by the enormous records of the mortality, 
which are taken quite as a matter of course by the Sanita- 
ry Commissioners’ reports. Thus, as the Times of India 
points out, in the report for Bengal during the last year, it 
is incidentally stated as a matter of no particular moment 
that in Orissa alone no fewer than 15,000 persons must 
have perished through the effects of a cyclone and storm 
wave without any record of their death being kept. The 
chowkidars who should have reported the event to the 
Government were swept away with the villages; no one 
was left to tell the tale. Again, cholera raged in 30,000 
villages, causing 173,767 deaths, while 1,042,042 persons 
died from fever. Altogether, one and a half million of 
deaths were registered in Bengal, exclusive of the 30,000 
caused by the eyclone. On the other hand, there were 
1,600,000 births to counterbalance the loss of population. 

—Ten per cent. of the students in the University of 
Zurich are women, 29 studying medicine, 14 philosophy, 
and 2 political economy. In London the female students 
of medicine number 48. In Paris there are among the 
4,000 students of medicine 103 women. Within the last 
seven years 18 women have taken their degree as doctor 
of medicine in Paris. 
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—The International Cable Company is announced in 
London with a capital of $5,000,000. The object is to lay a 
cable connecting England, the Azores, the West Indies, 
New York, and Canada. A landing concession has been 
obtained in the Azores. 

' —The eye-stone is really the front door of a sea snail 
found on the South American coast. Thousands of people 
believe that these bits of shell are alive, from the fact that 
they will move when placed in vinegar. The philosoph- 
ical explanation of the movement is that the acid, acting 
upon the substance of the shell, generates little bubbles of 
gas, which force it along through the fluid. When you 
pick out an eye-stone, be sure to get one with grooves on 
the flat side. Those that are smooth all over are taken 
from the cray-fish, but are not good. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE were two shocks of earthquake at Summerville, 
South Carolina, on the 28th ult., one at 10.30 a. m., the 
other at 3.20p. m. Things were rattled in a lively man- 
ner. The second shock was felt slightly in Charleston. 

A DECISION in a liquor case was rendered in the U. S. 
District Court at Dubuque on the 26th ult., by Judge 
Sheras, to the effect that saloon keepers and brewers can- 
not be deprived of their property without just compensa- 
tion. 

Returns to the Canadian Marine Department of the 
storm which swept the lakes on the 17th and 18th of last 
month, show that it cost a loss of 37 lives and that 33 ves- 
sels, valued at $639,100, were wrecked. 

AT Duluth, Minn., on the night of the 27th ult., the 
most disastrous fire in the history of the place broke out, 
and resulted in the destruction of two large grain eleva- 
tors,$ filled with grain, as well as some other buildings. 
The loss is stated at $850,000, and three men lost their 
lives. 

THE Central Association of Retail Merchants of New 
York and its vicinity has adopted resolutions calling a- 
national convention to meet in Washington on the 26th of 
next month, and elected three delegates to the convention. 
The object is “to draft a national system of laws to sup- 
press food adulteration.” 


_ In the City Council at Chicago, on the 29th ult., an 
effort was made to advance saloon licenses to $1000 each. 
For some time past they have been given for $500. More than 
half the Aldermen favored the advance, but a two-thirds 
majority was necessary, and the measure failed by two 
votes. 

THE total number of deaths in this city last week were 
226 adults and 178 minors—total 404—against 353 the week 
preceding. 

A NEw York architect engaged to examine the injury 
done to the Protestant Episcopal churches in Charleston 
by the earthquake, has reported that $48,000 would be re- 
quired to repair St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s alone. 

Lonpon, Nov. 29.—A committee of Welsh Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament has been formed, with Mr. Richards as 
President, whose aim is practically to obtain Home Rule 
for Wales. The leading planks of their platform are dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the Church, land re- 
forms and free education. The Scotch Home Rulers will 
hold a conference and mass demonstration at Edinburgh 
on January 12. Their platform urges that national legis- 
latures be granted to the respective nationalities of the 
United Kingdom, each legislature to control all local af- 
fairs with an executive responsible only to the national 
electors. 


LonpDon, Nov. 29.—Mr. Gladstone declines every re- 
quest to speak until Parliament re-assembles. He has sent 
letters to several of his late colleagues stating his pro- 
gramme for the coming session of Parliament. He ap- 
proves an immediate challenge to the Government tostate 
its Irish policy in the debate upon the address, although 
he expects that the Unionists will maintain their adhesion 
to the Government. Afterwards he will assist in an effect- 
ive settlement of the procedure question. : 

Lonpon, Nov. 29.—At the British Foreign Office doubts 
are entertained whether President Cleveland will be in a 
position to announce, in his coming message, a solution of 
the fisheries dispute between the United States and Cana- 
da. No progress is being made towardsa settlement. Lord 
Iddesleigh is absorbed in the Eastern question, and has 
completely relegated to Minister West all negotiations 
with the United States. The attitude of the Dominion 
Government is not favorable toa settlement. The extra- 
dition treaty has been definitely settled upon, and the ex- 
act terms of the convention drafted by Minister Phelps 
and Lord Rosebery. The reports that amendments have 
been made by Canada are incorrect. 

BERLIN, Nov. 29.—Emperor William, in receiving to-day 
the President and Vice-Presidents of the Reichstag, re- 
ferred to the work now before the members as of the first 
importance to the Empire. He hoped the military bill 
would be passed wiilingly. Other Parliaments showed 
themselves disposed to meet demands for army expendi- 
tures, and Germany had to consider that she is already out- 
stripped by neighboring States. 

MADRID, Nov. 29.—Congress to-day unanimously voted 
the extra credit of $45,000,000 to improve the navy. The 
principal part of this sum is to be devoted to the purchase 
of torpedo boats and cruisers. The money is to be raised 
by the sale of State forests and other Government lands. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Mt. Holly, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 11th, at 10 A. 
M. All interested are cordially invited. 
Wma. WALTON, 
MAGGIE ROGERS, } Clerks. 





*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this eve- 


ning at 8 o’clock. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union -will meet on 
Sixth day evening next, Twelfth month 10th, at 74 o’clock, 
at Race St. Meeting-house. Brief reports from the several 
schools, etc., are desired, and the general attendance of 
Friends solicited. 


Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr. 
ALIcE E. Woop, ; } Clerks. 





*,* The next meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia will be held Twelfth month 4th, 1886, at 
2 P. M., at Select School No. 140 N. 16th St. 


PROGRAMME: ; 
1. “The Pleasures of a Collegiate Education,” Rose 
Chamberlain. 
2. “The Place of Drawing in General Education,” Prof. 
L. W. Miller. 
ao = Importance of Teaching Drawing,” Susan M; 
Tice. 
4. An Address by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
5. A Discussion—“ Do we teach too much mathema- 


tics? Should we teach French and German 
more?” To be introduced by Watson W. Dewees. 





*,*FRIENDS’ Mission. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
are welcome. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 


THE approach of the close of the present year makes | _ 4 The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi- 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of | ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con- 
all interested to the work represented by the InTEL- ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and should solicita renewal educational work, etc., etc. : 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter- 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, | TY, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
a@ net increase of nearly three hundred names, and | ‘ifferent members of the family, young as well as old, 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease | _ Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
of old subscribers, this appeared encouraging. is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and not reached the standard of excellence which we 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- satistied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very | ©XPressions to this effect haye reached us, which en- 
large. Even in the more thickly settled communi- | Courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, | develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case; | P@Per. 


and we therefore feel that there is still ample room : TERMs For 1887. 

to work further, and good reason to think that some For a single copy, (as heretofore) . . $2.50 

hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a For a club of eight, (8)each, =. . «2.25 

general and diligent effort to that end. For a club of twenty, (20)each,. . . 2.00 
The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental | respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 

religious principles of the Society of Friends. information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 


2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress | men copies will be sent free to those who might 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- | subscribe, if names are furnished us. 
tian system of others. The time for beginning the work is now! To 
4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the | leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- | often allow those who might become subscribers to 
pics that may be of interest to them. make up their minds in other directions. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 























| PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru. 
Punsonecat. WEEELIES, Price ror Boru. | /#® CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ‘ 2 ; 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . . . #«. £330 | Harper’s Macazing, (#4) . . . . 5.60 
Tue INDEPENDENT; ($3.)_ . 7 ; : f 5.10 | ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . ; , ; : 5.80 
Harper's WEEKLY, ($%4.) . . . . . 5.80 THE STUDENT, ($1.) .  . ee 3.25 
Harper’s YounG PEoPLe, ($2.). . . . 4.10 | PoPpuLAR ScIENCE MonTHLY, ($5. Sear eyer 6.60 
Lrrrete’s Living AcE, ($8.) . . . . 9.60 Nort AMERICAN Review, ($5.) . . . 6.60 
Tue American, ($3). . . . . . 5.00 Sr. NicHouas, ($3.) . . . - . 6120 
GountTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . F 4 : 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5. a a . 6.60 
CurisTIAN Unton, ($3.) . . . . . 5.10 Wire Awien, (@B) :- 3. sf ele 4.60 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTion, ($2.50.) . .  . 4.60 | BapyHoop, ($1.50). . er 3.60 
Curcaco INTER-OcEAN, ($1.). . : , 340 | PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ‘ . a 4.10 
| Vick’s MaGazing, ($1.25.). . .  . ; 3.40 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ‘ _ 3.60 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.50.) .  . - + $450 | @appener’s MOonTBLY, ($2.00.). . .  . 4.00 
MONTHLIES. LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ . ‘ 5.00 
THe CHILDREN’s Farpun, ($1. 50. ® ’ ; ‘ $3. 25 | THE Fane JOURNAL, (0.50.) ; ; : : 2.75 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*, * Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now e— 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. ~ 
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“YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 





buted to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
neuen, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Failanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada, 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


. Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





___ CLINTON D. JEFFERIS._ 
_ CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, ete. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND S8T., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. Ss 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 































After Forty years’ 
™@ experience in the 
a ag of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand peemees for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
. American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of 1 ite kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and s hendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published EKLY at $3.00 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departinents of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all potontocs and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. ; 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
~~~ “REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 








PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
ns GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY: 





No. 717 Walnut Street, 
.Fortieth & Lancaster. Avénue:: © 











JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars - ‘ é ‘ ‘ é ‘ *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express oe? *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express. . . . . 7% - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express FO ees RE Oe é 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express . . . - . . e also a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
ees. + «se ee ‘ -40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg aye 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Pp 


Chambersburg ress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Expre: 
p= Shenandoah Valley expeees, *11.50 oan, ae ae 
nee Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
Harrisburg and YorkExpress. . 
eT. aia: +s ; a ee 
Harrisburg Accommodation . 2.15pm. 
York and Hanover Express . ‘ 7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express #4.30, 11.50 a.m 
Columbia and York Express . gis 25.40 p.m 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 
a a.m. : — aoe eines or —- 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
.37 p.m. On Sunday, and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2. 
F nd wade Pott pa. d Read: clea 
‘or Phen ie, Pottstown an , 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2. 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 — 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Aa. 
ditional for Pheenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express i.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 13.49, 8, 7 


5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Ex : 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 me GOR Che 


For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jerse 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct alee a 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. . 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt — Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and mg Branch, 7.82 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m 
on week-days. 


For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 8.15, 
- 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 &.m. 
Daily except Sunday : er for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and B amton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. . 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
F Yoong 1 eights, 8.30 a 
‘or e .30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. run 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. ’ siete 
Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
ee 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and a. 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On day, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m, 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.85 ow Ail Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. ; 

ee -car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 eo wt Street and pone oe) en ina 

e Union Transfer Compan call for the check 

from hotels and residences. -cards and tull eres 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, ‘town. 
No. 824 Federal Street, 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


Camden. 
J. .R. WOOD, 
General Passenger 


Agent 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
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NO. 908 ARCH STREET, dD I] YX ON PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ny rene TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 





NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


"THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, — 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Solicitor, ErFiIncHAM B. MorRIs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mua, 
Ions. ge ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. a | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 





_Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


——. <2 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
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Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Ne 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


-CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line a line of Moq Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 


Moquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 


our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 


surance vepererennes JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS ) PEE. 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“'I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


literature.” 


“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
_ 180 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry BLoocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


582 Sr. Joun STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pewna. 








